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The reader o, this little production is diff. 
noi to expeis a perfect methodical piece; 
what rs here offered being only rntendel 
4s HINTS 70 an abler hand. 


o 


WITH 


ReMARXSs on COT TON, 


GENTLEMEN, 


[ Have ſeen your advertiſement in the LONDON Papere, 
and agree with the principal of your reſolves.— Tho' the 
concluding part does not amount to an invitation, it is 
nearly equal to one, and ſignifies, that any perſon or bodies 
of men who chooſe to e with the C ommittee, may 
addreſs their letters to your clerk ; on which account 4 
venture to write to you, and I hope the correſpondence of 
ſo diminutive a perion a as myſelf will not be deemed a pre- 
ſumption. | 

The Wool Trade is become a ſub wort of the hi ighe ſt im- 
portance, and worthy the pen of the ableſt writer; ſuch a 
enen ſays an anonymous writer in a London paper, has 
exerciſed himſelf upon it; and he obſerves, “the remarks of 
a perſon ſo eminent in the literary world, muſt of courſe 
have uncommon weight”'—a remark that do not altogether 
agree with. A man may be very famous for his k 0 wledge 
of literature, and write in a maſterly ſtile, —may be well 
read in the claſſicks, — may underſtand poetry, hiſtory, 


* Sir Jon x DLR YM TIE. — The Author does not mean the moſt Gifant 
reflection on the Hon. Baronet, all he would infer is, That manufactures 
* require a knowledge different from literature - EER IEN CE.“ Theory and 
practice being widely diflerent, and many things pres ar pretty in bs dion, 
Which are not reduce able to practice. 


A 2 oſtronomv, 


(0: 


aſtronomy, and philoſophy, and yet bo out cf his element 
in TRADE®*.—And on the other ſide, a ſtrict! y impartia] pi 
will be as difficult to expect from a tradeſman who may have 
his prejudices. Every one knows how difficult it is ſor a man 
to be diveſted of sx1.F. But however, by reading the argu- 
ments made uſe of by both, a tolerable good judgment PLE 
be formed, by a diſintereſted perſon. I will confeſs, as 4 
MAxurAcruRER, I may have my prejudices, tho? I hope, 
if any, they are on the ſide of the nation. 8 


I think no perſon who truly conſiders it's intereſt can 


have a doubt, but EXPORTING WOOL IN IT's RAW 5TATE | 


muſt, certainly, be prejudical to trade: to ſend it vx. 
WROUGHT to thoſe people who are now cuſtomers for 
wrought goods, muſt certainly leſſen the demand, unleſs 
we could ſuppoſe the conſumption would be increaſed, which 


I can ſee no proof of. If they can have wool in ſuch 


quantities as to anſwer their wic conſumption, they will 
buy no manufactur'd goods; or if in leſs quantities, will 


only purchaſe ſo much woollens as are needfull to help out 


their own manufactory. All the world knows, by our 
having the wood of our own growth, we are as it were 
MONOPOLIZERS of ſome ſort of woollens, which uſed to be 
conſider'd formerly as our STAPLE COMMODITY ; but alas 
by the alteration of times, the variation of faſhions, and the 
ihl-founded policy of late years, another branch of buſineſs 

has ſuccecded it, but of this more by and by. If our wool 
is exported, the advanta; 


Oo 
SO 


providence is gone, and we ſhall not be upon a par with 


„There is hardly any ſubi2& on which perſons fancy themſelves ſo able 
ce to judge as trade; but it is here as in any thing elie. Ihoſe judge molt rath!y 
& ond poſitively who have the leaſt knowledge. Before a man can pretend to 
& decide abſolutely upon trade in general, or any particular branch, or any 
ce a1, TERATION In any particular branch: how much is it neceflary fer him 
ce to know and what a large ſtock of experience is needful to have? ä 
e | From TROUKTS on MACKINES, &c. 
Arnd the Preceptor ſays, * The ſubje& of manufactures is one of the molt dit- 
ce fcult that can be undertaken.“ | | 
| | other 


ce 


2 beftowed on us by nature and 


1 


ther nations who have no wool; for it is well known the 
innabitants of many others live, work, and navigate for 
much leſs than the Engliſh; and hence, by having our wool 
in ſuch quantities as they may want, will not only be able 
to ſupply themſelves, but like wile their neighbours - and 

thus take our foreign markets from us. 


„The more markets our neighbours ſupply wih wool= 
« lens, by means of our wool, fays the author of a pamphlet 
« (a fragment of which, without either beginning or end, 

« by whom, and when wrote, I cannot tell, has been put 
into my hands by a friend) the leſs woollens we mult ex- 
« port. The reaſon is, becauſe there ig a certain and deter- 
« mined n of cloth conſumed Þy the trading world x 
« whence it muſt neceſſarily follow. that ſo much wool 2 as 
« they receive from us, ſo much leſs woollens we ourſelves 
« ſhall export, and conſequently the price of woo] remain 
the ſame, as if the prohibitory laws were repeal'd. Upon 
repealing the laws that prohibit the exportation of 20901, 
we give up and ſurrender to our neighbours, what we 
were once ſo famous for, and bid adieu to the exportation 
of wwoollens + ; they will neceſſarily underſell and beat us 
« out of trade, it being a great miſtake to imagine that the 
exportation of wool and woollens may conſiſt together, 
“ and as great a miſtake to ſuppoſe that the pretended 
« increaſe of the rates of woos! may balance the miſ- 
chief.“ — Such a meaſure might be of preſent benefit 
to the grower, and occaſion a preſent demand for wool ; but 
what is to become of the MANUFACTURERS, vio form by 
far the moſt numerous part of the community? The common 
carders, ſpinners, weavers, dyers, carriers, merchants, &c. 
whoſe wages are paid, and whoſe families are maintained, to 
* © This is rather a narrow idea, but if there is not a preciſe quantity beyond 
* which there is no demand, yet the principal argument will hold good. It may 
© be obſerved, by bringing goods cheaper to market we open new markets and 


get new cuſtomers ; but 1s exporting our raw materials the Way to 40 it? 
By woollens is meant the whole manufactured wool. 
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the great emolument of the State, which draws an immenſe 
revenue in time of peace from the woollen manufacture: 


nor is this all; it is our As H to purchaſe the productions of 


foreign nations, for which, if we are driven from our princi. 
pal and ſtaple Manufacture, we muſt pay more money; the 
wool itſe If not being equal to a tenth part of what is imported 
for woollens; every one knows, that is concerned in the 
manufacture, that labour exceeds the firſt coſt many times, and 
all that muſt be fo much clear gain to the nation. 4 
ſingle pack of fine wool (ſays E. Chambers F. R. S. in his 
uaiverſal dictionary) employs (it is computed) 63 perſons a 
week, made up into cloth. A pack of large combing wool, 
202 perſons, whoſe wages amounts to 431. 10s. A pack 
made up into ſtockings will employ 184 perſons, who wil 
earn 361. and theſe calculations I am perſuaded are not ex- 
agerated. — England! is ſaid to produce 900,000 packs a year, 
of which, ifz only is exported unwrought, it will in all proba- 


| bility, deprive three millions (too many, ſays the author of the 


pamphlet, if one half) of employment. By exporting our 
wool, our manufactory in that line will be canfin'd to our 
home conſumption, which if the preſent rage for cotton 
goods continues, will ſoon be very ſmall: how far it can be 
deemed good policy to employ all our ingenuity in manu— 
facturing a foreign article, let our wiſe governors determine; 
when at the ſame time, we have ſuch plenty of materials of 
gur own growth. Of late the cloathing of both ſexes has been 
chiefly cotton; and to ſee their dreſſes one would ſuppoſe it 


was the produdt of this kingdom. The conſumption of 


cotton, occaſioned by the numerous machines erected all over 
the country, has more than doubled it's price ; and I an 

afraid indeed, great part of what is added to that, is taken 
from the labour. A very honeſt way of impoveriſhing our- 
ſelf, to enrich perhaps even our enemies. 


The machines for preparing cotton yarn, however in- 


genious the conſtrugion, have certainly, greatly hurt 1 
r awe! 
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* trade; and, in the article of ſtockings only, mel the 
lumption of it many thouſand packs a year. Formerly, 
! Uo wöefled maker vas a reſpectable kind of buſineſs, and 
nbers of them rei:ded in the three Counties of Leiceſter, 
Perry, and Nottingham: but now, that branch of buſineſs : 
js thre dwindled a way, to the great loſs of the poor wo- 
nen employed in ſpinning, tho? I am much miſtaken if a 
change will not ſcon come, eſpecially if the preſent high price 
cotton continue, of which there ſeems more than a proba- 
ity; for the proprietors of large works, will naturall; 
Poel it. Of the utility of machines to ſhorten labour, 
nuch has been ſaid, as well as on the other ſide, but hve 
wil diſcover which are right. For my own part I judge, 
hatevery invention, wiich requires a hand to work it, dif- 
ſles it's benefit more generally, than ſuch as go by wind or 
water. The profit of the latter centers with the proprietor 
any. An author in favour of the latter obſerves very candidly 
that the chief, and perhaps the only, ſpeculative difficulty 
concerning the uſe of them is, to know when and in 
6 what circumſtances to introduce them; that men's natural 
powers may go as far as they can, and receive aſſiſtance 
gradually as they ſtand in need;” but mankind rarely knows 
when to ſtop, and there 3s bardly any keeping ſuch things 
thin proper bounds. An avaricious mind will graſp at 
al the world. | 


That numbers of induſtrious families, have been deprived 
li their employment in Lancaſhire and elſewhere by the cot- 
bn-mills lately erected, is a melancholy truth, and poverty 
s ſtaring many in the face, who were wont to find a 
ompetency. That introducing the cotton in ſuch quantities 
as been one means of reducing woel, nobody will deny. 

but other things may have helped. The curſed war in 
america muſt have had a fatal | tendency to leſſen our export 


the A work - man, or So VETS 
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trade in every line, and the loſs of that to the revdlted Co 
nies is only a part. We are thro? their means at war yi. 
other cuſtomers, with France, Spain, and Holland. WI 
18 a conſiderable clog g upon commerce; the hazard of convey in 
goods abroad is thereby rendered great and dangerous, | 


ſurance high; all which damps the ſpirit of enterprize. Baru | 


all hope the evil is only temporary. 


Ineloſing our commons and foreſts has been another ood 
Whether incloſing is upon the whole beneficial or prejugicy 
to the nation I do not think myſelf qualified to judge upon 
All have to ſay is, that the w“ trade has been greatly hut 
thereby, tho? perhaps not ſo ſenſibly felt, till the Banded, War 
| becauſe the defictency was amply ſupplied from Spain, tho 
nobody WiIII diſpute but! it might have been better tohay grow 
it at home. 


That incloſing has hurt the wool trade may appear a my 
ſtery to many, who do not know, that it his been the mean 
of larger wool being grown. However it is a truth (atleaſt j 
my net ighbourhood); for where the commons have bcen take! 

in, the farmers have taken the ſheep i into their paſtures, which 

they have found their account in, for the weight has bee 

above double; hence ſo much coarſer, which has in part ſup 

plied the place of, and been preferred to, fo much Lincolnſhire 

being long enough to comb and finer haired. I have know! 

many farmers, even before thoſe about them had encloſed 
Practiſe this method, as more advantageous upon the whole 
khan running them on the commons; and thoſe no 
| kept on them are much larger than formerly, 

ITpbe merchant and manufacturer have not of late that di 
ference they ought, between fine wool and coarſe, and henc 
the farmer had no inducement to breed little ſheep becau 
the fleeces weighed ſo light, and perhaps only fold for one 
two ſhillings. ſtone more than that which was of twice“ 
three times the weight. That there has been no over ſtoc 
of fine cloathing aha dealer n and indeed has bee 
| EV11CCE 


— 
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inced, by che importing ſo much Spaniſh. The ſort the 
untry is faid to be chiefly overſtock'd with, is the very 
re Lincolnſhire, and ſuch as reſembles it in other parts, as 
be Peak-lime-ſtone; tho' perhaps not ſo much fo as is 
bncined: It is indeed true, that this ſort of wool is much 
len from what it was a few years back, but at the ſame 
ine, it ought to be remembered, how much it had riſen 
eu preceding years, much beyond what trade was able 
v bear; and even 5 it is not ſo much lower than it was 
feceding that riſe. The advance of the produce of the 
ind occaſioned the land owners to raiſe their rents, not con- 
ſlering that ſuch riſe might be only temporary, and having 
reecived the advance rents for a 258 Fears it is . a 
gtievance to reduce them. 


A few indeed have ſet the noble example; would to God it 

uns more generally followed | "Then the would be leſs oc 
aon to propoſe means to keep up the price of wool. Per- 

hips a few years more may do it without riſking our trade 
y the mode propoſed that of exporting it. There is not the 
haſt fear of it's being done in the common courſe. Could we 
ce have a peace, a good trade would ſoon diminiſh our 


ck of 200. As we have plenty of materials, ſo we have 
nds to manufacture it, many of whom lie idle for want 


employment, and many are compelled to go for ſoldiers. 
Pace would put a ſtop to the recruiting ſervice. If we had 
demand for goads every nerve would be ſtrained. 

Another cauſe of increafing the ſtock of 2030ʃ, has been 
be ſeveral fortunate years amongſt the ſheep, very few 
wing died of the rot, a diſtemper which often carries off one 
lirdor more in a year, and for any thing we know to the con- 
tary it may be the caſe this year, and ſucceeding ones. In 
lis ſragments of the pamphlet I before quoted it is wrote, | 


5 hen Wool and Corn abound i in growers _ | 
""M us Store up, left rot or famine ſeize the land; 
ce 


And Britons want what once they could ein, 
. B 2 | The 


numbers, and the former to none or next to none. Nor are 
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The farmers, tho? the price of wool has fallen, have been 
gainers upon the whole by loſing ſo few ſheep; it the ric; 
is lower'd one half, they have had one third more to ſtiea. 
and had the ſheep into bargain, which are of infinitely mors 

value. The reſpectable author I mentioned at the eg 
ning of my letter, according to a quotation in a Land 
Paper, aſſerts that the fi argument for exporting corn 
holds good with reſpe& to 20751, a propoſition I by no mean; 
agree to; corn being nearly at the {uminit of perfection an 
| wool not ſo. The latter admits of employment to incredible 


they upon a par, till the wool is manufactured; then th: 
_ compariſon will agree exactly, and it would be as abſurd tof 
forbid the exporting ſo much of thoſe manufactured goods as 
we cannot conſume, as it would be to refuſe exporting ſo 
much corn, as we have no occaſion for. He likewiſe fays, | 
that by allowing wool to be exported, ſmuggling will bo 
prevented, an an immenſe revenue accrue to the fate, 
But it ſecms to me far more li! kely to be prevented by 
being entirely prohibited, as is now done by many laws 
Famed by the wiſdom of our anceſtors. And I can hardly 
help thinking a ſmuggling veſſel, loaded with Britiſh wool 
is almoſt as rare as a Phoenix. The notion of woo! being 
ſmuggled, exiſts, in my opinion, only in idea. The article 
cannot by any means be compreſied into a little room, but wil 
always betray itſelf, and to ſmuggle it in ſmall quantities, 
would not pay any body for the trouble and riſk: if it is 
allowed to be exported it may be ſmuggled with much leß 
danger. An outward bound veſſel loaded with wool would 
be no longer a novelty, and if met at ſea, would be ſuppoſe 
to have paid duty; whereas the caſe is now different, an in- 
tire prohibition is knovyn, and conſequently the bare fg! 
of ſuch loading, mult create ſuſpicion, and occaſion a li 
covery. The author of the pamphlet has ſomething ſo ful 
Nome this topic, and which ſo intirely coincides with my o 
ideas, 
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ideas, that I all quote it. He remarks „ that the legal 
« exportation of fleece, ſkin, or combed wool, of worſted, 
« or woollen yarn, on payment of a duty will, inſtead of 
« leſſening the temptation of ſmuggling, greatly increaſe it, 
and notwithſtanding any arguments to the contrary, will 
6 give greater opportunity to ſmugglers to run it, than 
6 polbIy could be had unde ra pronibition.“ 


He who aſfirms, that if the probibition was removed, 
0 and a ſubſidy charged upon the exporting of wool, it nigbt 


& | dear 2 e Sea that wwe might have ſu; Hcient advan- 

tages over them in the eee Jure, mult maintain, that 
b officers of the cuſtoms, vill be more diligent in collecting 

6 tne duties fo to be charg'd, than they were to make ſeinures 

« of the article 17 virtue of a prohibition, tho” they had even 
« 3 MOIETY of the whole ; or that the exporters will be 
* more confcientious in paying the duties, than they were 
© in obeying the laws, tho' they hazarded their lives and 
“fortune into the bargain; or that foreigners would be 
6 less deſirous of oel, after the rc epea! t than n before. 


« The ſubſidy mutt either be little or much; if the latter, 
© it may be worth venturing to ſave payment, or if the firſt, 


* FOREIGNERS will have the advantage over us in cheap 
“ labour, and even that will more than countcrbalance the 
good to be reap 'd by this {cacme.”” ; 


«The legal exportation of wool will moſt certainly give 
ne opportunities for an illicit one; both will ſoon 
ruin the mannſaf7urers and afterwards the growers.” If 
mat Chambers's Dictionary ſays be true, he informs us, 
* that the wool of England has always been in the higheſt 
* repute abroad, that the French can make no good cloth 
* of their own! wool, without at leaſt one third of Engliſh 
* wool mixed with it “the conſequence will be, that three 
packs of manufactur'd goods will be ſent to market againſt 


us 


« be the eaſtlier Fe! at home at Pleaſar e, or rendered 


1 „ e 
ww us for every pack we export.“ He further remarks, that 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the exportation of wool 
K was abſolutely prohibited, and from that time England 
=. | bs 6 has been exceeding jealous of it's wool; to promote their 
« vigilance, the judges, king, council at law, the maſters in 
& chancery in parliament, are all ſeated on wocrL-yacy; 
and ſcarce a parliament but has renew 'd, and reinforced 
the prohibition.” | „„ 


Should the exportation 00 a few years hence the fall 
of wool {till lower, as is reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, «then 
c landlords muſt abate their rents, or take their land into 

their own hands; on the contrary a true emulation among 
« aur e e ee of our own wool will employ numbers 
« of people, keep numbers together, increaſe the conſumption 
of our produce, occaſion a quick circulation of money a. 
ec mong perſons of ui} ranks, keep up the price of wwozl, and 
"9 conſequently. the value of land. It is an acknowledp'd 
« truth, that the ricnes of our NATION ariſe, more from 
« the labour of the Pes £ than from the exportation of raw 
„ commodities.” „ 

66 The experiment may be extremely dangerous, for 
« whenever the ſpirit of trade is unjuſtly curb'd ; and when 
% home manufactures become interupted by Fon EIGNERS 
cc in the purchaſe of materials for work, or any ways diſtreſs- 
« ed, the g- nius of the people may be diverted from labour 
« and induſtry, perhaps diſloyal and injurous ſentiments pre- 
<« vail, from a ſenſe of what they imagine is wrong.” And the 
ingenious author of the pamphlet on tae utility of machines 
for ſhortening labour, juſtly obſerves that “ when the lower 
« kind of people feel, or apprehend t IVY feel, evils, they have 

not always the happicſt method of redreſſing them.“ It 
« is dangerous to export raw materials, for by ſo doing, 
ve transfer the manufacture itſclf, together with the 
* manufacturers, to foreign parts, the induſtrious wanting 


6 employment at W will follow tae materials abroad.” 
And 


P_ — — — 


66 
And as the great Locke judiciouſſy obſerves © when TRADE 
« js once loft, it will be too late by a miſ- timed care eaſily to 
« retrieve it; the currents of trade like thoſe of water make 
th ves channels out of which if they are once diverted 
it weil! be hard to return them.“ May the parliament, 
0 pay attention to ſo excellent a maxim, and not run the 


0 1118 Or loſing a manufacture bY an ill fe 'd 19 8 of 5 


6 1.11422 ng the mater als 


60 5 1 am that in the 3 of WOOL, we il a 
« home market for a chance of one abroad. It cannot be 
good policy to fend out of the nation, any improveable 
& commodity before it is improved, when doin: ʒ it muſtem- 
« rloy a number of our own people and tend to turn the bal- 
ance of trade in our favour,” That exporting wool may 
be hurtful to our manufacturing will not bear a moment's 
üſpute. Ve will ſuppoſe that I have wool and my neigh- 
hour none, but is therefore neceſſitated to buy his cloth of 

ne —Allow him half my wool, and then he will make 
thimfelf and be no longer a cuſtomer; but is the conſumption 
increaſed thereby? and if it is exported will the ultimate 


conſumption be increaſed ? and the caſe is worſe if one 


mek of ours will work two up ofour neighbours, which is not 
bworkable without it. By this there is more than a pro- 
bability that the channel of foreign commerce may in that 
ale be turn'd againſt us, to our manifold diſadvantage. The 


evil conſequences are too certain, nor can the gain propoſed 


be in any MEASURE ADEQUATE to the danger. But after 
al where would you export it! not to America? to France? 
to Spain? to Holland? we are at war with them all! and 
alas | that may be in ſome part the melancholy cauſe of our 


laving occaſion to have recourſeto the exyedient. Let us have 


little patience and deſpond not. A few years (could we have 


apeace) may remove the ec without any riſk, That peace 


may be again reſtored is the ardent deſire of « very man who 
n well to this country. 


The 
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The 1 importing Iriſh yarn foes x meaſure the Lincoln 
ſhire gentlemen with to explode. How far that may b 
hurtful or beneficial on the whole, I cannot pretend ”Y 
termine; but, while they were confined to the linen bran 
we were in duty bound to take their wool, or yarn; an 

under the preſent free trade of Ireland it can be no bad polie 
to import her materials in the woollen line, as it may ke 
that nation from turning their thoughts to that manufacture 


Our anceſtors were, as 1 have before obſerved, extreme 
careful of keeping the woollen trade to this nation; a ſtrongt 
inſtance of which, we cannot have, than their protibitne! 
alter nation under the fame re went, when intereſts ourit 
to be mutual, from ſharing with us. This might be car- 
rying matters too far; but however, "the propoſed remedy 
of exporting it, is going much further in the other extreme; 
as well as reverſing the wiſdom of our anceſtors, who Lam 
apt to think, had full as good notions of trade, and under 
ſtood the intereſt of the nation full as well, as the preſent 
generation, if not better. Nature and providence have bee 
liberal in beſtowing wool in ſuch abundance, and if we 
value their favours aright, we ſhall ſtudy to preſerve the 
bleſſing. Thoſe who aſſert, that the late ſurpriſing in- 
ventions in the manufacture of a foreign article, are ol 
utility to trade, would not heſitate to ſay the introducing 
{:milar machines into the wool would be ſtill more  ; but 
it is a meaſure, Which will hardly obtain the concurrence 0 
the working part of the people. And indeed the arguments 
vhich may Vo urged for making uſe of them in the cotton 
trade, will not altogether hold good in wool. In the wool- 
len, we either TOW: or ought to have; none or but few com- 
petitors, by being poſſeſt of the raw materials, and having 
them produced i in our own. country z but the cotton is free 
to other nations, who may import the ſame as well as we, 
and whom we muſt either-excel in point of quality, or cheap- 


neſs, or have them as rivals in our oxport trade: hence cvel) 
| | inge. wit 


LG 


En 


n eenuity may be needful to gain ourſelves the preference; and 
What the machines lately made uſe of, have in a great mea- 


ure effected it, we might be led to believe from the demand 
n that line. I muſt once again obſerve, it has been greatly 
the prejudice of our wool trade. Should we ſet about 
nding the latter out of the kingdom in it's raw, and unim.. 
oved ſtate, then the ſame means may become neceſſary 
) preſerve our connections, as I before obſerved, many 
ther nations manufacture much lower than us; and. by 
wing our materials without ſome ſuch helps as machines, 
ould ſoon beat us out at foreign markets. May we never 
eſo infatuated as to try the experiment? As the over ſtock 
chicfly of the large Lincolnſhire ſort, and as fine yool is 
7 ſcarce, and we never at any time have enough of! it; 
ould it not be better to encourage by premiums, or es 
ſe, the growth of fine wool ? This, and long wool, are 
ko diſtinct articles, and uſed for different purpoſes : the 
mer, in the compoſition of cloth, and the latter, for lighter 1 
dols; ſuch as ſhalloons, tammies, &c. As the caſe is now, 
e may be fairly ſaid to have but one ſort, the 1 
ng ſo great; but by encouraging the growth of fine, the 
inWſuntity of the long would be If ned and the proportion 


o ore equal; and of the finer fort, we could not poſſibly 
einge too much. By ſtriving to find out all poſſible means 
buch of raiſing a finer ſort within the Britiſh dominions, it 


would be leſs in the power of any Foreign State to diſ- 
treſs us by prohibiting it's exportation from thats reſpeQive 
tro countries,” —and would be greatly to the emolument of : 
e land owners, farmers, woolſtaplers, &c. as well as the 
om- ole kingdom, by ſaving fo much money from going out 
ving the nation, as muſt have bought the ſame quantity of fine 
free reign Wool. But as fine wool anc SO ſo light, 1 it can hardly | 
wee de expected, that che farmer ſhould be patriotic enough 
eib £9 it without an adequate encouragement, either in 
e Price or by way of reward. 
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once. Let the wear of goods manufactured from wool (whie 
faſhion and it is done at once. Let a vein of parſimon 


4e things. not the native growth of Great - Britain, « 
„ Ireland; let us fix a reſolution to wear woollens mo 


of ) 
7170'S inereaſe the conſumption, let us ſet the example | 


is capable of making articles as curious and as coſtly as fx 
be preferred to thoſe made of a foreign article. Make it th 


& (ſays the author of the pamphlet before quoted) be intr, 
« duced throughout the whole country, in all weareah| 


and more, and other things leſs. 


And (according to The Britiſh Merchant +) © Dome 
trade is of far greater conſequence than is generally imagine 
ed. A large conſumption of home produce is a certain ain 
vantage; and that it might be greatly increaſed in H 

|  2oo00llen line, is univerſally known. ul 
To ſum up all; (as the writer of the pamphlet quoi 
from ſome other ) I if without Engliſh, or Iriſh wools, thel | þ 
can be no quantity of fine worſted ſtuffs, fine worſted ſid 0! 
© ings, nor a middle fort of cloth made; if without Engliſh, l 
Iriſh wools, foreigners cannot make a tolerable piece i 
2 drapery, nor neat woollen goods, without a mixture ofo ho 
of them ;—then it is undoubtedly our Intereſt to keep it WM" 
© home, which will in ſome meaſure inſure us a market WM.* 
* it's manufactured goods abroad. But if, on the contra: 
_ © wool abounds in other countries of Europe as well as hem 
E i other nations neither want the art nor materials; WM" 

if they can make as ſaleable tvoollen goods as we, witho 

< any or a mixture of Britiſh, or Iriſh wool ; then it will! 

= 


to little purpoſe to repeal the laws which prohibit it's e 


During the late war, the magiſtrates of Aberdeen deſirous of paying ſome 
bute to the great merit of Maxsnar KIT, their townſman, procured a pat 
large men's worſted ſtockings made of Highland wool, which, though the ft 
thereof was Four THREADS, were yet ſpun of ſo extraordinary a finenels,! 


one of them was actually drawn through a thumb ring. Their value wasf 
to be not leſs than 3 guineas. by 


T A book under that title, © quoted in the pamphlet.” 


? portatiol 


1 
xrtafion ; for can it be ſuppoſed, ocher nations will pay 
luty, freights, &c. for what they do not want; and if they 
do want, it muſt be our intereſt, as a manufacturing big 
tion rh uſe a common expreſſion) to let want be their 


band ( it is obſerved by an author) has eagle t 1 ber 
rejudices,” and exports her wool, to the great increaſe of 
r revenue. But let a different policy actuate us; and let 
5 ſend out no improveable re in it's Sons g 


We. - | 
[f the few hints contained in this RE {which I ahmt 


pyour conſideration with the utmoſt diffidence) ſhould in 
y meaſure help to. ſupport the great cauſe of the nation, 
dich you with a {azdable ſpirit have eſpouſed; (and it is 
ubliſhed with no other view) or rouze up an abler writer in 
port of it, I ſhall be very happy. Perhaps I may be cen- 
ured by os as having a narrow mind, and I ingenuouſly 
bnfeſs ; — if to act from principle without the moſt diſtant 
ih views; —if to bear a mind fraught with the ſincereſt 
files for the proſperity and trade of my country is the 
uracteriſtic of one, then it is ſecond to none, And I can 
ith equal truth aſſert, that this little production has not the 
boſt diſtant deſign to promote or ſerve a party purpoſe ;. on 
e contrary, that all ranks of people may unite and concur 
promoting the true rel of GREAT-BRITAIN, is the 
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